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presence, however, would hardly have deterred
Harrison from carrying out his decision to break up
the Tippecanoe stronghold.

The spring of 1812 brought an ominous renewal
of depredations. Two settlers were murdered
within three miles of Fort Dearborn; an entire fam-
ily was massacred but five miles from Vincennes;
from all directions came reports of other bloody
deeds. The frontier was thrown into panic. A
general uprising was felt to be impending; even
Vincennes was thought to be in danger. "Most of
the citizens of this country," reported Harrison,
on the 6th of May, "have abandoned their farms,
and taken refuge in such temporary forts as they
have been able to construct." Scores fled to Ken-
tucky and to even more distant regions.

Tecumseh continued to assert his friendship for
his "white brothers" and to treat the battle at
Tippecanoe as a matter of no moment. The mur-
ders on the frontier he declared to be the work of the
Potawatomi, who were not under his control, and
for whose conduct he had no excuse. But it was
noted that he made no move to follow up his pro-
fessed purpose to visit Washington in quest of
peace, and that he put forth no effort to restrain his
over-zealous allies. It was plain enough that he